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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 


In the Himalayas. 
(Continued from page 10.) 
After spending some time in Calcutta, our 
author went by railroad to the interior of Bengal. 
Of her journey she remarks: 










“Before leaving Calcutta it is necessary for 
every one to lay in his own supply of bedding, 
as no house is supposed to keep more than the 
stock necessary for its own inmates. So whether 
you go as a guest to your friends, or as a lodger 
to an hotel, you will, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, find that the sleeping accommodations 
provided in your bed-room consists only of a 
charpoy, which is a small bedstead of the rudest 
construction, — merely a wooden frame, with 
coarse tape laced across it. So it is necessary at 
once to invest in blankets, sheets, pillow, and a 
couple of wadded quilts, one of which will hence- 
forth act as your mattress.” 

“Crossing the river by steamboat one early 
morning, we made our first acquaintance with 
an Indian railway-station thronged with natives, 
some starting on pilgrimage, others on divers 
business. For the facilities of modern travel 
have developed a curiously locomotive tendency 
in the Hindoo.” 

“The incongruity between the appearance of 
these pilgrims to holy shrines (for such were 
most of my fellow passengers), and the solid 
business-like train, reminded me vividly of my 
brother’s description of the sensation produced 
among the hill tribes of Bombay, when first a 
solitary engine came up the newly made railway, 
rushing madly onward, and yet stopping obedi- 
ently at the bidding of the white man. The ex- 
citement was increased ten fold, when at night 
the terrible creature with red wrathful eyes flew 
over the ground, bellowing and snorting, in fire 
and fury. 

“What wonder was it that they believed it to 
be in truth a familiar spirit tamed by the white 
man, and that these worshippers of all evil powers 
came straightway crowding to ‘make pooja’ and 
bring offerings to the tame devil? They brought 
garlands of fragrant flowers to hang around him, 
and pots of the red paint with which they smear 
their gods, and prayed to be allowed to daub the 
Whole engine. They had to be content, how- 
ever, with painting the buffers, which gratified 
them exceedingly, more especially as they de- 
clared they heard the familiar spirit roaring in- 
side, and that (when the stokers stirred him up) 
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they saw his great wheel-like limbs move. (The 
wheel, you know, is a sacred symbol wherever 
Sun-worship has prevailed.) So, as he undoubt- 
edly was a devil, they sought to propitiate him 
with their accustomed offerings of little bowls of 
honey, and ghee and sugar, and garlands of 
flowers; then stood by in reverential postures, 
while he went roaring on his resistless way. 

“Nor did their wonder lessen when trains 
commenced running, and they beheld this tamed 
and mighty demon rushing to and fro dragging 
along strings of enormous gharrys, which a hun- 
dred bullocks could not have moved.” 

“Now the novelty is forgotten, the railroad 
and telegraph rank high among Britain’s best 
gifts to India, and the crowd of travelling Hin- 
doos equals that of a British excursion train.” 

“So amazed are these easy-going Orientals by 
the punctuality of the trains, that, in dread of 
being late, they generally assemble at the station 
some hours before the time for starting—often 
overnight. Of course they carry their bedding 
with them, and as it consists merely of a wadded 
blanket-cloak of gaily colored calico (or in the 
ease of the very poor, only of a piece of coarse 
canvas) one realizes how easy of fulfilment was 
the injunction once spoken in Judea, ‘Take up 
thy bed and walk!’ So the early arrivals just 
lie down on the pavement, wrapping their cloak 
or canvas, tightly over head and body, and look 
like rows of corpses laid out in order. In due 
time these chrysalides begin to stir, and then 
shake themselves up, each revealing a long pair 
of lean black legs, surmounted by a bundle of 
raiment, out of which gleam two glittering black 
eyes. As long as their heads and shoulders are 
warm, they seem to care little for any chill about 
the lower extremities. .Then they solace them- 
selves, and try to counteract the chill of the 
night air by a few whiffs of tobacco, and the 
gurgling of many ‘hubble-bubbles’ resounds on 
every side.” 

“The carriages are ticketed off, for natives, 
native women, and Europeans. Some of the 
upper class natives still find themselves sorely 
perplexed how to combine railway travelling 
with the seclusion of women. Of this I had an 
amusing illustration, as we were no sooner com- 
fortably ensconced in a carriage set apart for 
ladies, than a gorgeously apparelled merchant 
brought his wife and her ayah, both closely 
veiled, and shut them in with us. The former 
was richly dressed and loaded with jewels, and 
I hoped at last to get a glimpse of a real native 
lady. The jealous husband stood at the door, 
till the train was actually in motion, when he 
stepped in, chuckling at having got into a car- 
riage where no other man dare follow. The 
officials were, however, on the watch, and, stop- 
ping the train, desired him to get out as the car- 
riage was reserved for ladies only. In vain he 
battled and raged, and finally, sooner than leave 
his wife in my dangerous society, he made her 
and her attendant get out, with all their bundles, 
and go with him into another carriage. 

“All the windows have projecting shades to 
keep off the burning sun, and each carriage has 
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a double roof of white for the same purpose. 
Some are provided with tanks of cold water, not 
merely for the comfort of washing (though that 
is very great, and it is well to secure a carriage 
with a dressing-room) but as a measure of safety 
in the fearful heat, when the constant applica- 
tion of wet cloths to the head is one of the best 
safe-guards for such as are compelled to travel. 
Of the risk involved, one gains some impression 
by hearing of the number of persons, who, in 
the stifling summer months, are lifted from the 
train, stricken with heat apoplexy. In fact the 
possibility of death from this cause is such a well- 
recognized danger, that while we—the pleasure- 
seekers—were revelling in the temperate climate 
on the great hills, we knew that the railway au- 
thorities found it necessary to keep coffins ready 
at every station, to receive such travellers as 
thus, too quickly, reached their journey’s end.” 

“For the first few hours after leaving Cal- 
cutta, our route lay through rich vegetation and 
fertile land, made more beautiful by the early 
lights and the clear golden sunrise, and the 
balmy morning air was still deliciously fresh and 
cool. New and full of interest to our eyes were 
the clumps of waving bamboos, the tamarind 
and neeme trees, the spreading banyans and 
slender palms, with crown of feathery fronds, 
and even the hedges of aloes and tall sirkee 
grass which surround the little mud _ villages. 
These are almost invariably marked by the tall 
pyramidal dome, or the three low rounded domes 
which respectively denote the Hindoo or Mo- 
hammedan shrine. The cottages are half hidden 
by large-leafed gourds which trail all over them, 
heavy with golden fruit, and overshadowed by 
the gigantic glossy leaves of the plantain (the 
very ideal of tropic foliage), beneath which 
played groups of odd-looking little brown chil- 
dren, carrying babies as big as themselves.” 

“So effectually are the cottage homes veiled 
by the rich foliage, that the casual traveller 
forms no notion of their multitude—still less 
does it occur to him that those brown babies 
form one of the most perplexing questions which 
harass Indian statesmen. For, thanks to the 
security of life under British rule (and the re- 
moval of many causes of death, which in past 
generations have checked a too rapid increase of 
the people), the population of Bengal has actually 
trebled in the last century, and the land which in 
A. D. 1780 amply sufficed to feed twenty-one 
million persons, now yields scant sustenance for 
sixty-three millions, and still (as very early mar- 
riage is a religious obligation, binding on every 
Hindoo, quite irrespective of means of support- 
ing a family) the evil goes on progressively, and 
the population of India increases at the rate of 
two and a-half millions per annum, so that ten 
years hence there will be considerably more 
than twenty-five million hungry extra mouths 
to feed. 

“Though much is now being done to relieve 
the pressure on land, by establishing in different 
parts of the country great manufactories, which 
give employment to many thousands of the peo- 
ple, nevertheless about ninety per cent of the 
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rural population have to live almost entirely by 
tillage of the soil. In old days, when there was 
more land than there were people to work it, 
every farmer could select good soil, and the bad 
was left untilled. Now, every morsel, good and 
bad, is worked to the uttermost, and compelled 
to yield two crops annually, though, on the other 
hand, it is deprived of its needful nourishment ; 
no longer do the jungles yield fire-wood for fuel, 
so there are no wood-ashes for manure—and the 
valuable produce of the cow-stable is now too 
precious for the land, and must be converted 
into fuel. Consequently the land must go on 
deteriorating.”* 
(To be continued.) 
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A True and a False Ministry. 


It takes a portion of the true light to enable 
us to distinguish between the true gospel minis- 
try, and that which is only a plausible imita- 
tion of it. The latter may be clothed in worldly 
wisdom and appropriate words, which may gain 
for the speaker the applause of men. The 
former is clothed in the ability and words which 
God giveth, that He alone may be glorified ; 
and tends to lead the hearers higher than earth 
or earthly things. 

In proportion as we turn our backs on Christ 
as the true Light, and the Minister of the spirit- 
ual sanctuary, we turn our faces towards dark- 
ness, until the god of this world so blinds our 
eyes that he easily insinuates himself into our 
religious assemblies, as he did in the days of Job; 
and he induces us to follow him to and fro in 
the earth, and in walking up and down in it in 
search of something to feed the people on, with- 
out waiting for the bread of life. Many now, in 


the march of refinement and creaturely activity, 


seem to lose faith in Him who once abundantly 
fed the five thousand men with five barley loaves 
and two small fishes. Has his power become 
shortened? Can He not now bless a small por- 
tion of the bread of life, and hand to his chosen 
disciples for the refreshment of the hungry mul- 
titude? But they had to sit down and wait in 
a prepared condition to receive it. Then, as it 
was blessed and given forth from the Divine 
hand, it abundantly satisfied. 

Where is our faith? Does it look to the belief 
that the wisdom and intellectual ability of man 
is sufficient to feed our hungering souls? Or does 
it stand in the power and ability of God? 

The Scriptures are a record of the will and 
mind of God, made manifest to the faculties of 
man through the light of which they speak. 
And they speak of Christ as being the Minister 
of ministers, and the light and lifeof men. And 
that life and immortality are brought to light by 
that gospel which Paul says is the power of God 
to the salvation of such as believe in it, so as to 
receive and obey the teachings of it. 

The Scriptures also speak of a false teacher, 
and of a false minister that in early times made 
his appearance in the world. It seems to have 
been the design of the all-wise Creator from the 
very first, that his people should be a tried peo- 
ple; with a will left free to follow the teachings 
of whichsoever power they inclined to yield 
themselves servants to obey. 

Paul speaks of “ false apostles, deceitful work- 
ers, transforming themselves into the apostles of 


* Within the last few years, necessity, backed by the 
persuasion of British officials, has induced the farmers 
to conquer their caste prejudices against the use of 
prepared town-sewage. Now the demand is far in ex- 
cess of the supply. 


Christ. And no marvel: for Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light. Therefore 
it is no great thing if his ministers also be trans- 
formed, as ministers of righteousness, whose end 
shall be according to their works.” 

If we listen to the false teacher and serve him, 
we lose our spiritual life, and cease to grow in 
grace ; for we cannot serve two masters. If any 
man abide not in Christ he is cast forth as a 
branch and is withered. If a righteous man 
turn away from his righteousness and commit 
iniquity, he will die, spiritually, whether he pro- 
fesses to be a minister of righteousness or not. 

I know of nothing in this world that has been 
more perverted and abused, than the name of 
our holy Christianity. And one of the greatest 
abuses seems to me to be in relation to the min- 
istry. But should the real Christian be ashamed 
of the name, or turn away from the true minis- 
try because so many are using the name of Chris- 
tianity and the gospel, as a cloak to hide their 
evil deeds under? If the man of sin has taken 
it upon himself to sit in the temple of God, as 
God, and as a minister of his, we must not there- 
fore deny that God is in his holy temple, and 
that He has a right to rule and reign there, and 
to govern his church and people; and also to 
anoint whom He will as ministers for their edifi- 
cation and comfort ; that God in all things might 
be glorified, and not man. 

And if many false pretenders are insinuating 
themselves amongst us, under the name of 
Friends, to cover unsound doctrine, it does not 
prove that true Quakerism is dead. But it 
rather tends to prove the true value of it. Be- 
cause the more worthy the genuine article is, the 
more likely it will be counterfeited. The ways 
of truth, as professed by Friends, should not be 
neglected because hypocritical pretenders have 
caused the name to be evil spoken of. But we 
should seek more earnestly to hear the voice of 
God, as in the silence of all flesh, rather than to 
have an itching ear to wordy speeches of unin- 
spired men. 

Are not the “revival meetings,” which are so 
encouraging to the emotional man, designed to 
varry us back from the inward to the outward, 
and into the very same views and practices which 
our forefathers were led out of? Were they not 
called into all their pectliar views in regard to 
worship and practice, by the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, and by a diligent use of the Scrip- 
tures? Does the Holy Spirit change? Does the 
gospel power change? Or do the Holy Scriptures 
change to fit the unenlightened interpretations 
of fallible men? Is it not far more likely, that 
individuals and churches change when they have 
no better than blind guides to lead them? It 
has got to seem like a light thing to bend a 
straight rule to fit the crooked imaginations of 
men. 

A living church will have a living ministry, 
as a living God dwells in living temples, and 
qualifies whom He will. But a dead and formal 
church is satisfied with a formal ministry—pro- 
vided it is pretty well interspersed with the en- 
ticing words of man’s wisdom and eloquence; 
and delivered in a good degree of human life 
and activity. For, when the Divine life and 
power has departed from the ministry, it seems 
anxious to stir up a human life and power to fill 
the lack of the Divine. 

But a ministry of words without the unction 
from the Holy One, can never make a substi- 
tute which will advance the cause of holiness. 
It may amuse the head, but not benefit the heart. 
It may supply the form of Godliness, but it will 
be without the power. So let us no longer seek 


the living among the dead; He is not there, but 
is risen far above the sepulchres of earth, If 
we want a living ministry, we can only find it 
among living members, for it springs from a 
living fountain; and life and immortality are 
brought to light by it. It not only shows us the 
way to the kingdom of heaven, but it helps to 
take us there. It enables us to look upon our 
spiritual Jerusalem as a quiet habitation—g 
tabernacle that shall not be taken down. And 
it gives us to see, through the eye of faith, the 
King in his beauty ; and to behold the land that 
is very far off to the natural man. 

By keeping the single eye renewedly anointed, 
we shall be enabled more and more to distinguish 
between false and true religion, and between 
that worship and ministry which serveth God, 
and that which serveth Him not. I firmly be- 
lieve that a saving portion of the everlastin, 
gospel, has been and now is silently preach 
“to every nation, kindred tongue and people.” 
But the world cannot receive the Spirit of truth 
“because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth 
Him; but ye know Him, (our Saviour said to 
his disciples,) for He dwelleth with you, and 
shall be in you.” D. H. 

DvuBLitn, Inp., Seventh Mo. 1887. 
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Toad-stools and their Allies—No. 5, 


(Continued from page 178 of vol. rx.) 

The warm and wet weather of the past few 
days has been favorable to the growth of the 
different species of Fungus, so that it was not 
surprising on the morning of Seventh Mo. 26th, 
to notice on a section of a tree used to support a 
cluster of ornamental shells, in a neighbor's 
yard, several fine specimens of a toad-stool, which 
had freshly made their appearance. Their stems 
came out horizontally from the tree section, and 
curving upward supported on their tops hori- 
zontal, slightly arched caps, like the common 
mushroom. These were somewhat oval in their 
shape, white, and covered with a thin trans- 
parent, parchment-like skin. The gills beneath 
resembled those of the mushroom in their pale 
flesh color; but in addition to those which radi- 
ated from the central stem to the outer edge of 
the cap, there were intermediate ones, which 
started from the cap, but did not reach to the 
centre. 

They were beautiful objects, and so full of 
moisture, that on squeezing a portion of one of 
them in the hand, a colored fluid ran out— 
colored probably by the spores or seeds which 
are produced on the sides of the very delicate 
plates which form the gills. For on placing a 
drop of this fluid on a glass slide under the mi- 
croscope, thousands of the minute round spores 
are seen floating in the films of moisture, and 
passing each other in streams, in the currents 
which are set up by the natural tendency to fall 
to the lowest part of the plate, and the counter- 
acting effect of the capillary attraction of the 
glass for the water. 

On placing under the microscope one of the 
delicate plates of the gills, it was seen to be al 
most covered with countless multitudes of the 
same spores; and when a section of the cap was 
laid on a piece of glass with the gills downward, 
a copious deposit of spores was soon made, at 
ranged in radiating lines corresponding with the 
disposition of the plates of the gills from whose 
surface they had fallen. 

A heavy shower in the afternoon prevented 
an excursion to the woods, but the next day, 
feeling pretty confident that the unusually moist 
condition of the atmosphere had been followed 
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by a corresponding development of fungus 
growth, I spent an hour in exploring a piece of 
woodland near by, and met with many kinds 
which were interesting to me. One of the most 
striking was a noble toad-stool, a foot in height, 
and crowned with an umbrella-like cap of six 
inches in diameter. The color was nearly white 
with a delicate shade of fawn; and the resem- 
blance in appearance to an umbrella was the 
more striking from the presence on the upper 
part of the stem of a fringed ring, which marked 
the spot where, in an earlier stage of its growth, 
the outer edge of the cap had been joined to the 
stem, before it had broken its attachment and 
expanded to its full development. 

This large toad-stood belonged to the class 
which have on the under side of the cap, regular 
gills, or thin spore-bearing plates, radiating from 
the stem to the outer edge. To the same division 
of the Fungi, belonged several other species 
which I found. One was a beautiful little plant, 
with a slender stem an inch or two in height, 
crowned with a snow-white cap varying in size 
from a small pea to that of a hazle-nut; which 
were quite abundant in some parts of the wood, 
rising from the dead leaves with which the 
ground was covered. Another, of which I saw 
many specimens, was similar in shape, but rather 
larger, very frail in texture, and of a light fawn 
color. A third species was about the same 
size, but with a stouter stem, and firmer texture. 
In this the cap was brown on the top, and yellow 
or pale orange beneath. Growing on the bark 
of the trees was a delicate little species, with a 
brown stem as slender as a thread, and a little 
white cap about as large as a good-sized pin’s 
head. When examined with a pocket lens, the 
fine fluting of the outside of the cap, and the 
arrangement of the gills within, one being at- 
tached to each flute, were very beautiful. 

A small stick of decaying wood, furnished a 
foothold for a wonderful mass of curious Fungi. 
Several short stout stems sprang from one point 
of attachment ; each of which spread out into a 
rounded and partially flattened disk of four or 
five inches in diameter, wavy and irregular in 
outline, with the stem attached near to one edge, 
and furnished with deep gill-plates on the under 
side. The whole plant was white in color, and 
seemed saturated with moisture. 

The bark of another piece of decaying wood 
was thickly dotted over with a small Fungus, 
which seemed to be composed of caps without 
any stems, and to be upside down—that is the 
part which usually forms the outside of the cap 
adhered to the bark, and that to which the gill- 
plates are fastened, were outside and exposed to 
view. Instead of being arranged in radiating 
lines, as in those species I have been describing, 
these gill-plates were crumpled into a complicated 
set of folds, till they almost seemed a mass of 
irregular pores. 

On another part of the bark, and standing out 
perpendicularly from it, were ranged rows of 
small, thin, leaf-like Fungi, of a light fawn color, 
beautifully marked with concentric lines on the 
upper-side, and covered with the spore-bearing 
material on the under-side. In these the depar- 
ture from the regular gill-plates, as described in 
the last species, had so far progressed, that the 
edges of the folds had joined together so as to con- 
vert them into a series of small openings or pores. 

This porous structure of the spore-producing 
portion of the plant, was shown still more de- 
cidedly in a stout brown fungus, of which I found 
only a few specimens. The cap was a dull brown 
color on the outside, covered with wrinkles and 
prominences; its under-side was a dull yellow 
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color, pierced with innumerable vertical pores 
or tubes, so small as to be scarcely visible to the 
naked eye. The thick and slightly curved stem 
was covered with minute brown points. 

On a decaying stump, I observed a solid, 
white and shapeless mass, the sides of which 
showed the same porous structure as the Fungus 
last described. It reminded me of the solid 
bases of some of our branching corals, where the 
little cells that the polyps inhabited, had not 
been entirely obliterated. . 

The mass was pierced with several holes, 
which I supposed were made by some one of 
the insects which show such a marked fondness 
for the fleshy substance of the Fungi. After a 
time, three or four of the inhabitants came to 
the surface, and proved to be small brown and 
black beetles, considerably resembling in ap- 
pearance and shape the common Lady-bug. 

A piece of stick that was lying on the ground 
was partially covered with little masses of jelly 
of a light color; and I observed also on a dead 
leaf, a patch of a similar substance, about the 
color and consistence of thin applejelly. Hoping 
they might prove to be specimens of the early 
stage of those interesting and curious Fungi, the 
Slime-Moulds, I brought them home and_ put 
them under the steps on the north side of the 
house, as the nearest approach I could find to 
the dampness and shade of their native home; 
intending to examine them from time to time, 
and watch their growth and development. 

J. W. 
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John Newton. 


The life of Cowper’s friend, John Newton, 
furnishes so remarkable an illustration of the 
long-suffering mercy of Him who willeth not the 
death of the sinner ; and abounds with so many 
instances of deliverance from dangers seen and 
unseen; that it is hoped an outline of it will 
prove interesting and instructive to some of the 
readers of THE FRIEND. 

He was born in 1725. His father followed the 
seas, and was much from home; but his mother 
carefully trained her child in a religious way, 
and stored his mind with many passages of 
Scripture, hymns and poems. She died before 
he was 7 years of age; and he experienced the 
loss of her watchful care. Part of his boyhood 
he spent at boarding school, and when 11 years 
of age accompanied his father on a voyage to 
sea. The unsettled life he led was not favorable 
to his spiritual interests, and he says he became 
very wicked before he was 12 years of age. 


“ About this time,” he says, “I had a dangerous 
fall from a horse ; I was thrown, I believe, within 
a few inches of a hedge-row newly cut down. I 
got no hurt; but could not avoid taking notice 
of a gracious Providence in my deliverance, for 
had I fell upon the stakes, I had inevitably been 
killed. My conscience suggested to me the dread- 
ful consequences, if in such a state I had been 
summoned to appear before God. I presently 
broke off from my profane practices, and ap- 
peared quite altered. But it was not long before 
I declined again. These struggles between sin 
and conscience were often repeated; but the 
consequence was, that every relapse sunk me 
into still greater depths of wickedness. I was 
once roused by the loss of an intimate com- 
panion. We had agreed to go on board a man- 
of-war (I think it was on a Sunday); but I 
providentially came too late ; the boat was over- 
set, and he and several others were drowned. 
I was invited to the funeral of my play-fellow, 


and was exceedingly affected to think, that by a 
delay of a few minutes (which had much dis- 
pleased and angered me, till I saw the event) 
my life had been preserved. However, this like- 
wise was soon forgot. At another time the pe- 
rusal of the Family Instructor put me upon a 
partial and transient reformation. In brief, 
though I cannot distinctly relate particulars, I 
think I took up and laid aside a religious pro- 
fession three or four times before I was 16 
years of age; but all this while my heart was 
insincere. I often saw a necessity of religion as 
a means of escaping hell ; but I loved sin, and was 
unwilling to forsake it. Instances of this, I can 
remember, were frequent in the midst of all my 
forms ; I was so strangely blind and stupid, that 
sometimes when I have been determined upon 
things which I knew were sinful and contrary 
to my duty, I could not go on quietly, till I had 
first dispatched my ordinary task of prayer, in 
which I have grudged every moment of my 
time ; and when this was finished, my conscience 
was in some measure pacified, and I could rush 
into folly with little remorse.” 


When about 17 years of age, a merchant of 
Liverpool, a friend of his father, proposed to 
send him for some years to Jamaica. Before 
leaving England he was sent on a little business 
into Kent, and while there called on a family 
who were distant relations, but very intimate 
friends of his mother, who had died at their 
house. Of this visit he remarks :— 


“T was known at first sight, before I could tell 
my name, and met with the kindest reception, 
as the child of a dear deceased friend. M 
friends had two daughters. The eldest (as I 
understood some years afterwards) had been 
often considered by her mother and mine, as a 
future wife for me, from the time of her birth. 
I know, indeed, that intimate friends frequently 
amuse themselves with such distant prospects for 
their children, and that they miscarry much 
oftener than succeed. I do not say that my 
mother predicted what was to happen, yet there 
was something remarkable in the manner of its 
taking place. All intercourse between the fami- 
lies had been long broken off. I was going into 
a foreign country, and only called to pay a hasty 
visit ; and this I should not have thought of, but 
for a message received just at that crisis, for I 
had not been invited at any time before. Thus 
the circumstances were precarious in the highest 
degree, and the event was extraordinary. Al- 
most at the first sight of this girl (for she 
was then under 14) I was impressed with an 
affection for her which never abated or lost its 
influence a single moment in my heart from that 
hour. In degree, it actually equalled all that 
the writers of romance have imagined ; in dura- 
tion, it was unalterable. I soon lost all sense of 
religion, and became deaf to the remonstrances 
of conscience and prudence; but my regard for 
her was always the same; and I may perhaps 
venture to say, that none of the scenes of misery 
and wickedness I afterwards experienced, ever 
banished her a single hour together from my 
waking thoughts, for the seven following years.” 

“When I afterwards made shipwreck of faith, 
hope and conscience, my love to this person was 
the only remaining principle which in any de- 
gree supplied their place; and the bare pos- 
sibility of seeing her again, was the only present 
and obvious means of restraining me from the 
most horrid designs against myself and others.” 

Through unwillingness to be so far removed 
from the new object of his affection, Mary Cat- 
lett, he declined going to Jamaica; and soon af- 
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terwards went as a sailor on a vessel to Venice. 
The bad company and ill-example of his com- 
panions had a weakening etlect on the good 
resolutions he had formed, and he began to relax 
in the sobriety and order which he had observed. 
For these departures he often felt the convictions 
of Grace; and he mentions a dream which at 
that time made a strong impression on his 
mind. 


“The scene presented to my imagination was 
the harbor of Venice, where we had lately been. 
I thought it was night, and my watch upon the 
deck ; and that, as I was walking to and fro by 
myself, a person came to me (I do not remember 
from whence), and brought me a ring, with an 
express charge to keep it carefully; assuring me, 
that while I preserved that ring, I should be 
happy and successful; but if I lost or parted 
with it I must expect nothing but trouble and 
misery. I accepted the present and the terms 
willingly, not in the least doubting my own care 
to preserve it, and highly satisfied to have my 
happiness in my own keeping. I was engaged 
in these thoughts when a second person came to 
me, and, observing the ring on my finger, took 
occasion to ask me some questions concerning it. 
I readily told him its virtues; and his answer 
expressed a surprise at my weakness, in expect- 
ing such an effect from a ring. I think he rea- 
soned with me some time upon the impossibility 
of the thing; and at length urged me, in direct 
terms, to throw it away. At first I was shocked 
at the proposal; but his insinuations prevailed. 
I began to reason and doubt myself; and at last 
plucked it off my finger, and dropped it over the 
ship’s side into the water, which it had no sooner 
touched, than I saw, the same instant, a terrible 
fire burst out from a range of mountains (a 


part of the Alps), which appeared at some 


distance behind the city of Venice. I saw the 
hills as distinct as if awake, and they were all 
in flames. I perceived too late my folly; and 
my tempter, with an air of insult, informed me, 
that all the mercy God had in reserve for me 
was comprised in that ring, which I had wilfully 
thrown away. I understood that I must now go 
with him to the burning mountains, and that all 
the flames I saw were kindled upon my account. 
I trembled, and was in a great agony, so that it 
was surprising I did not then awake; but my 
dream continued,—and when I thought myself 
upon the point of a constrained departure, and 
stood self-condemned, without plea or hope, sud- 
denly, either a third person, or the same who 
brought the ring at first, came to me (I am not 
certain which), and demanded the cause of my 
grief. I told him the plain case, confessing that 
I had ruined myself wilfully, and deserved no 
pity. He blamed my rashness, and asked, if I 
should be wiser supposing I had my ring again? 
I could hardly answer to this, for I thought it 
was gone beyond recall. I believe, indeed, I 
had not time to answer, before I saw this unex- 
pected friend go down under the water, just in 
the spot where I had dropped it; and he soon 
returned, bringing the ring with him. The 
moment he came on board, the flames in the 
mountains were extinguished, and my seducer left 
me. Then was “the prey taken from the hand 
of the mighty, and the lawful captive delivered.” 
My fears were at an end, and with joy and 
gratitude I approached my kind deliverer to 
receive this ring again ; but he refused to return 
it, and spoke to this effect: ‘If you should be 
entrusted with the ring again, you would very 
soon bring yourself into the same distress; you 
are not able to keep it, but I will preserve it for 


you, and whenever it is needful, will produce it 
in your behalf.’ 

“Upon this I awoke, in a state of mind not to 
be described: I could hardly eat or sleep, or 
transact my necessary business, for two or three 
days. But the impression soon wore off, and in 
a little time I totally forgot it; and I think it 
hardly occurred to my mind again till several 
years afterwards. A time came, when I found 
myself in circumstances very nearly resembling 
those. suggested by this extraordinary dream, 
when I stood helpless and hopeless upon the 
brink of an awful eternity.” “ However I obtain- 
ed mercy. The Lord answered me in the day of 
my distress.” 

(To be continued). 
cninnvamiiallidaniiabitiniaitivess 
HUMAN LIFE. 


“In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up; in 
the evening it is cut down, and withereth.”—Ps. xc. 6, 


SELECTED, 


I walked the fields at morning’s prime, 
The grass was ripe for mowing ; 

The skylark sang his matin chime, 
And all was brightly glowing. 


“ And thus,” I cried, “the ardent boy, 
His pulse with rapture beating, 
Deems life’s inheritance is joy— 
The future proudly greeting.” 


I wandered forth at noon; alas! 
On earth’s maternal bosom 

The scythe had left the withering grass, 
And stretched the fading blossom. 


And thus, I thought with many a sigh, 
The hopes we fondly cherish, 

Like flowers which blossom but to die, 
Seem only born to perish. 


Once more at eve, abroad I strayed, 
Through lonely hay-fields musing, 

While every breeze that round me played, 
Rich fragrance was diffusing. 


The perfumed air, the hush of eve, 
To purer hopes appealing, 

O’er thoughts perchance too prone to grieve, 
Scattered the balm of healing. 


For thus, the actions of the just, 
When memory hath enshrined them, 
F’en from the dark and silent dust 
Their odor leave behind them. 
—Bernard Barton. 


ee 


“THE PRIME OF LIFE.” 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


I read the sentence or heard it spoken— 
A stalwart phrase and with meaning rife— 

And I said: ‘ Now I know, by youth’s sweet token, 
That this is the time called the ‘ prime of life.’ 


“For my hopes soar over the loftiest mountain, 
And the future glows red, like a fair sunrise; 

And my spirits gush forth, like a spring-fed fountain, 
And never a grief in the heart of me lies.” 


Yet later on, when with blood and muscle 
Equipped I plunged in the world’s hard strife, 
When I loved its danger, and laughed at the tussle, 

“Why this” I said, “is the prime of life.” 


And then, when the tide in my veins ran slower, 
And youth’s first follies had passed away, 

When the fervent fires in my heart burned lower 
And over my body my brain had sway, 


I said: “It is when, through the veiled ideal 
The vigorous Reason thrusts a knife 

And rends the illusion, and shows us the Real, 
Oh! this is the time called ‘ prime of life.’ ” 


But now, when the brain and body are troubled 
(For one is tired, and one is ill; 

Yet my soul soars up with a strength redoubled 
And sits on the throne of my broken will), 


Now, when on the ear of my listening spirit 
That is turned away from the earth’s harsh strife— 
The River of Death, sounds murmuring near it— 
I know that this is “the prime of life.” 
—The Independent, 


S. 
THE USE OF TEARS. 


BY THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 


Be not thy tears too harshly chid, 
Repine not at the rising sigh ; 

Who, if he might, would always bid 
The heart be still, the cheek be dry ? 


How little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt ! 
The lessons that we learn of woe 
May brace the mind, as well as melt. 


The energies too stern for mirth, 
The reach of thought, the strength of will, 
’*Mid cloud and tempest have their birth, 
Though blight and blast their course fulfil. 


Love's perfect triumph never crowned 
The hope unchequered by a pang: 

The gaudiest wreaths with thorns are bound, 
And Sappho wept before she sang. 


Tears at each sweet emotion flow; 
They wait on pity’s gentle claim, 
On admiration’s fervid glow, 
On piety’s seraphic flame. 


’Tis only when it mourns and fears, 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven. 
And through the mist of falling tears, 
We catch the clearest glimpse of heaven. 
saicasiasieniglligams ates 


For “ Tue Frienp,” 


French Revolution—Napoleon’s Career, 


In illustration of the fact that our sympathies 
and antipathies often render rational judgment 
very difficult in public affairs. Herbert Spencer 
refers to the difference in feeling in the English 
mind respecting the period of the French Revo- 
lution, and that which succeeded it when Na- 
poleon governed the French Empire. Some of 
the evils which prevailed in French society, and 
which led to the great outburst and overthrow 
of the Revolution are thus enumerated :— 


“The peasant was called from his heavily- 
burdened bit of land to work gratis for a neig 
boring noble, who gave him no protection in 
return. He had to bear uncomplainingly the 
devouring of his crops by this man’s game; to 
hand him a toll before he could cross the river; 
to buy from him the liberty to sell at market— 
nay, such portion of grain as he reserved for his 
own use he could eat only after paying for the 
grinding of it at the Seigneur’s mill, and for 
having it baked at his bake-house. And then, 
added to the Seignorial exactions, came the ex- 
actions of the church still more mercilessly en- 
forced. Town-life was shackled as much as 
country-life. Manufacturers were hampered by 
almost incredible restrictions. Government de 
cided on the persons to be employed, the articles 
to be made, the materials to be used, the pro- 
cesses to be followed, and the qualities of the 
products. State officers broke the looms, and 
burnt the goods that were not made according 
to law. Improvements were illegal, and in- 
ventors were fined. Taxation was imposed ex- 
clusively on the industrious classes. The cur 
rency had been debased to one seventy-third of 
its original value. No redress was obtainable 
for any injury to person or property when in- 
flicted by people of rank or court influence. 
Along with these local tyrannies and universal 
abuses, there had gone on at the governing 
centre maladministration, corruption, extrava- 
gance: treasures were spent in building vast 
palaces, and enormous armies were sacrificed 
in inexcusable wars. Profuse expenditure had 
caused a chronic deficit. New taxes on the 
poor workers brought in no money; and the 
proposal that the clergy and noblesse should no 
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jonger be exempt from burdens such as were 
borne by the people, brought from these classes 
‘gshriek of indignation and astonishment.’ And 
then to make more conspicuous the worthlessness 
of the governing agencies of all orders, there 
was the corrupt life led by the Court, from the 
King downwards—France lying ‘ with a harlot’s 
foot on its neck.’ 

“ Passing over the various phases of the break- 
up which ended this intolerable state—phases 
throughout which the dominant classes, good- 
for-nothing and unrepentant, strove to recover 
their power, and enlisting foreign rulers, brought 
upon France invading armies—we come pres- 
ently to a time when, mad with anger and fear, 
the people revenged themselves on such of their 

st tormentors as remained among them. There 
at length came down on them, the September 
massacres and the Reign of Terror, during which 
nearly ten thousand of those implicated, or sup- 
posed to be implicated, were killed or formally 
executed. Lamentable sufferings and death fell 
on innocent as well as guilty. Hate and despair 
combined to arouse an undistinguishing cruelty, 
and in some of the leading actors, a cold-blooded 
ferocity. Nevertheless, recognizing all this— 
recognizing also the truth that those who wreaked 
this vengeance were intrinsically no better than 
those on whom it was wreaked—we must admit 
that the panic of a people threatened with re-im- 
position of dreadful shackles, was not to be won- 
dered at. If they became frantic at the thought 


that there was coming back a state under which 
there might again be a slaying of hundreds of 
thousands of men in battles fought to gratify the 
spite of a King’s mistress, we need not be greatly 
astonished. And some of the horror expressed 
at the fate of the ten thousand victims, might 
fitly be reserved for the abominations which 


caused it.” 

“From this bloodshed, over which men shud- 
der excessively, let us now turn to the im- 
measurably greater bloodshed, having no ex- 
euse, over which they do not shudder at all. 
Out of the sanguinary chaos of the Revolution, 
there presently rose a soldier whose immense 
ability, joined with his absolute unscrupulous- 
ness, made him now general, now consul, now 
autocrat. He was untruthful in an extreme de- 
gree; he professed friendship while plotting to 
betray; he got antagonists into his power by 

romises of clemency, and then executed them. 

0 strike terror he descended to barbarities like 
those of the blood-thirsty conquerors of old, of 
whom his career reminds us: as in Egypt, when, 
to avenge fifty of his soldiers, he beheaded 2,000 
fellahs, throwing their headless corpses into the 
Nile; or as at Jaffa, when 2,500 of the garrison 
who finally surrendered, were, at his order, de- 
liberately massacred. That such a man should 
have prompted the individual killing of leading 
antagonists, and set prices on their heads, was 
quite natural. It was natural too that he should 
play the traitor to his own nation. Year after 
year he went on sacrificing by tens of thousands 
and hundreds of thousands the French people 
and the people of Europe at large, to gratify his 
lust of power and his hatred of opponents. To 
feed his insatiable ambition and to crush those 
who resisted his efforts, he went on seizing the 
young men of France, forming army after army, 
that were destroyed in destroying like armies 
raised by neighboring nations. When the mor- 
tality on both sides by death in battle, by wounds, 
and by disease, throughout the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns is summed up, it exceeds at the lowest 
eae two millions!” 

“What has been thought and felt in England 


about the two sets of events above contrasted, and 
about the actors inthem? The bloodshed of the 
Revolution has been spoken of with horror; and 
for those who wrought it there has been unquali- 
fied hate. About the enormously greater blood- 
shed which these wars of the Consulate and the 
Empire entailed, little or no horror is expressed ; 
while the feeling towards the modern Attila who 
was guilty of this bloodshed, is shown by deco- 
rating rooms with portraits and busts of him!” 


The death of the 10,000, even if brought 
about by the despair and indignation of a be 
trayed people, who in this cruel and often blind 
manner, endeavored to avenge the tyrannies and 
wrongs committed by the sufferers, or the class 
to which they belonged, was an event which 


justly awakened feelings of pity and of horror. 


But how much more strongly should these feel- 
ings be excited by the death of the 2,000,000 
caused by one man’s vile lust of power; and 
who, as a body, were innocent of offence, and 
taken by force from classes already oppressed 
and impoverished. 
nesinmananiediglpimnmmennst 
From ‘‘ Tue IttustRaAtep CHRISTIAN WEEKLY.” 


Dorothea L. Dix. 


BY ELIZABETH CHASE DEERING. 


This friend of the prisoner, the insane, and 
the soldier, was born in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, in 1805. Her father died when she was 
very young, leaving her in limited cireumstan- 
ces. At the age of thirteen she taught a day- 
school for young children. She afterwards es- 
tablished a select school for young ladies in the 
same city, which was very successful, and yielded 
her a comfortable income. She educated in this 
school, free of expense, twenty-five young girls, 
the daughters of poor clergymen. 

One day during her residence in Boston D. L. 
Dix, by accident, overheard a conversation be- 
tween two gentlemen in regard to the convicts 
at the Charlestown State Prison. She could 
get no rest of mind until she went there. She 
found great need of reform, and devoted herself 
at once to the work of improving the condition 
of its inmates, using her own private means to 
this end. She began to visit other prisons, jails, 
houses of correction, and similar institutions for 
the wicked and unfortunate, During one of her 
visits at a jail in Cambridge, Massachusetts, she 
discovered several insane men who were confined 
in solitary rooms, with no fire, or anything what- 
ever to make them comfortable or divert their 
minds. Upon conferring with the jailer, he told 
her that they did not mind the cold like other 
people, and that no provision had been made to 
heat their rooms. She took the matter in her 
own hands, went to the proper authorities, had 
the men made comfortable, and devoted a part 
of each subsequent visit to try to cheer and amuse 
them. This was the beginning of her interest in 
the indigent insane. 

While still a young woman she inherited 
sufficient property to render exertions for her 
own support no longer necessary. She spent 
several years in Europe. Upon her return in 
1837 she secured pleasant rooms on Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, and contemplated a delightful 
winter of literary work. But it flashed upon her 
that she had no right to be resting in ease while 
so many of her fellow-beings were suffering. So, 
instead, she with new zeal resumed her visitations 
to jails, poorhouses, State prisons, houses of cor- 
rection, and insane asylums, often travelling 
many miles and incurring great expense and fa- 
tigue for the relief of their inmates. Her inter- 


est and labors constantly increased, and she visi- 
ted every State in the Union east of the Rocky 
Mountains, using her influence to better their 
condition. 

In the winter of 1848-49 she presented a Me- 
morial to Congress, asking for an appropriation 
of five million acres of the public lands to endow 
hospitals for the indigent insane in the different 
States. The petition failed, and in 1850, she re- 
newed the appeal, asking for ten millions of acres, 
but it failed in the Senate for lack of time. In 
1854 her exertions were rewarded by the passage 
of the bill in both Houses, but it was vetoed by 
President Pierce on the ground that the general 
Government had no power to make such an ap- 
propriation. This was a sad blow to Miss Dix, 
but it did not lessen her zeal. She devoted her- 
self, indeed, anew to her work, making another 
visit to Europe for its better prosecution. 

She had no fear of the insane, and the power 
of her voice over them was very remarkable. 
During a visit of inspection to one of the asy- 
lums of her own founding she expressed a wish 
to enter the basement, which was locked. The 
keeper told her that only the fiercest maniacs 
were confined there, and that her life would be 
endangered by going where they were. She 
said she had no fear, and insisted upon entering. 
He reluctantly admitted her, pointing out the 
man particularly to be avoided. She at once 
approached the poor maniac, whose hand was 
stretched through the bars of his cell as if to 
seize her. She took the hand, and in a quiet 
voice full of controlling power began to talk 
with him as if he were a rational being. She 
expressed her sympathy for him and her desire 
to help him, and held his attention for some 
time. At length her hand and arm, from the 
effects of his tight grasp, began to ache violently. 
She told him of it and asked him to release her. 
He said he would if she would come again, which 
condition being agreed to, he let her hand go 
and she went away with the astonished keeper. 

Once when driving with only a boy for her 
escort through an unfrequented road in one of 
the Southern States, her carriage was stopped 
by a highwayman who, at the point of a pistol, 
demanded her money. With perfect calmness 
she told him that of course he could have her 
money, but that if he took it he would also take 
from her the power to do the errand of mercy 
on which she had started, and informed him of 
the nature of that errand. The man gazed at 
her while she spoke with a bewildered expres- 
sion; he dropped his hand and told her that he 
did not want her money, and that he had seen 
her before ; that she had read and talked to him 
in prison. She said she was sorry that it had 
done no good. He then confessed that he had 
resolved to follow her advice, but that after leav- 
ing the prison he was taunted with being a jail- 
bird; he had no home, no friends and no money, 
and so he got discouraged and went back to his 
old life and expected to get back to prison in 
time. Her heart was touched with pity, and there 
on that lonely road, not knowing but that the man 
had accomplices near, she pleaded with him as he 
stood before her revolver in hand. She told him 
that there was yet time for him to take a good 
stand among his fellow-men and that she would 
be his friend. Then, taken out her well-filled 
purse, of which he a few minutes before would so 
gladly have robbed her, she drew out a five- 
dollar bill, which with great difficulty she per- 
suaded him to accept. Then, giving him more 
kind counsel and bidding him good-bye, she 
drove on unharmed. 

In her travels to and fro on important matters 
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she never overlooked the little opportunities on 
the way. She believed that every possible thing, 
no matter how small, should be utilized to make 
somebody happy. She carried about with her a 
bag, in which she dropped little things collected 
here and there in the houses of friends. If she 
saw a pretty advertising or Christmas card lying 
apparently uncared for on somebody’s table, she 
would ask permission to put it into her bag, and 
with it she would make happy the first poor 
child she met. 

Her labors for convicts and the insane were 
continued without intermission until at the break- 
ing out of the war in 1861, she was appointed 
by the Secretary of War Superintendent of Fe- 
male nurses. 

Thereafter, with the exception of hospital 
matrons, all women regularly employed in the 
hospitals were appointed by her. 

She was at this time slight and delicate look- 
ing, seemingly inadequate to the work she was 
engaged in. In her youth she must have pos- 
sessed much beauty, and she was then very 
comely, with a soft and musical voice. She rent- 
ed two large houses, which were used as places 
for rest and refreshment for nurses and conva- 
lescent soldiers, employed two secretaries, owned 
several ambulances, which were kept in constant 
use, printed and distributed circulars, took long 
journeys by land and water, and paid all the 
expenses from her private purse. She asked for 
and received no salary for her labor. 

She seemed to be unconscious that her life 
was made up of self-denial. She said once, after 
a prolonged visit to a friend, that she never knew 
the meaning of self-denial until she saw it in his 
life. 

None of us need be reminded of what a differ- 
ent life she might have chosen, with her educa- 
tion, wealth and advantages of travel. But how 
different would have been her retrospect! She 
has resided for the last five years in Trenton, 
New Jersey, occupying apartments in the State 
Lunatic Asylum. Enduring patiently a good 
deal of suffering during these later years, she 
passed away July 19. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Mine Explosions.—The report for this year of 
the Inspectors of Coal Mines for the North of 
England presents the results of some careful 
study of mine explosions, and announces some 
very interesting conclusions as to their cause 
and the possibility of preventing them. They 
find that the great majority of mine explosions 
present unmistakable evidences of being explo- 
sions of dust, similar to those which sometimes 
occur in flour mills. Selecting six of the most 
disastrous which have occurred in their district, 
they find that only one of them was an explo- 
sion of fire-damp, and thig one caused the loss 
of only four lives, against an average of over 
seventy for each of the others. This occurred 
in a mine which runs three miles under the 
ocean, and is so damp that it would be impos- 
sible for coal-dust to get dry enough to explode. 
The other five were all dry, warm mines, with 
their shafts so filled with impalpable coal-dust 
that the passage of a tram car or any other dis- 
turbance caused it to rise ina cloud. In each 
case, also, the shafts where the explosion oc- 
curred were so ventilated as to make it impos- 
sible for sufficient fire-damp to mix with the air 
to make it explosive. Their conclusion that 
these explosions were caused by dust seems 
therefore well supported. They find that the 
dust explosions are far more dangerous than 


those of fire-damp, from the generation of car- 
bonic oxide, which is much more quickly fatal 
than carbonic acid gas, without having its warn- 
ing quality of quickly extinguishing lights.— 
American. 

The Lantana.—A recent traveller in India 
says: “The one thing in Ceylon which seems to 
show most vigor is the Lantana, a plant so well 
known in our green-houses. An English lady 
some years ago imported one of the plants from 
Australia, setting it out in her garden. From 
that one spot, it has spread over the whole 
island, and won for itself the name of ‘the 
planter’s curse.’ During a railroad journey of 
a hundred and fifty miles, there was, perhaps, no 
moment when I could not catch sight of it.” 


Vital Statistics.—The returns of the Registrar 
General for England and Wales for the ten 
years from 1870 to 1880 tabulate the facts as to 
2,679,416 deaths. 

“The mortality of men who are directly con- 
cerned in the liquor trade, as brewers, innkeepers, 
publicans, inn and hotel servants, and malsters, 
is appalling. The comparative mortality figures 
are as follows, 1,000 being used as a standard: 
Brewers, 1,361; all dealers in spirits, wines or 
beer, 1,521; inn and hotel servants, 2,205. For 
malsters, who are only concerned with the ma- 
terials and not with the liquor itself, the figure 
is 830.” 

At the same standard, the mortality figure for 
clergymen shows the contrast of 556; for gar- 
deners, 599, for farmers, 631; and for agricul- 
tural laborers, 701. The Independent makes the 
following comment :— 

“ Authorities may differ in their estimate of 
causes which have produced embarrassing and 
finally fatal changes in various secreting and 
excreting organs ; but we believe no one has yet 
been found to dispute the unrivaled capacity of 
alcohol to produce irritative and degenerative 
changes in the minute capillary circulation on 
which the integrity and ability of the vital or- 
gans depend. This does not absolutely retire it 
from use in the hands of the skilled physician 
in emergencies of disease, any more than it does 
opium, belladonna, or corrosive sublimate; but 
it does certify that alcohol is the most riskful of 
drinks, in all that relates to the circulation of 
the blood in those organs whose vitality and 
function depend on the perfectness of their capil- 
lary circulation. It is essentially a disturber of 
the rhythm and the function of the blood-flow.” 


Glacier.—The Muir Glacier, of Alaska, has a 
width of a little more than two miles where it 
breaks through the mountains, and presents to 
the sea a mile of face about 700 feet deep. The 
ice-front rises 250 feet above the sea at its highest. 
Wright calculates that in August the glacier ad- 
yances forty feet per diem, moving into the 
ocean 140,000,000 cubic feet. The main body 
of the glacier, behind the mountains through 
which it forces its way, occupies an amphi- 
theatre with diameters of from thirty to forty 
miles. Nine main streams of ice unite to form 
the grand trunk, and seventeen tributaries were 
counted. Some of the islands in Glacier Bay 
are composed of glacial débris, while others, 
devoid of forest, give evidence of a recent cover- 
ing of ice. Here and there streams flow over 
the ice. The evidence in favor of the recession 
of the glacier is indubitable— Independent. 

Vegetable Pearls.—It has been long known 
that in some specimens of bamboo a round stone 
is found at the joints of the cane. This is called 
“tabasheer,” and is supposed to be deposited 
from the silicious juices of the cane. Another 


curiosity of the sort is the “cocoanut stone” 
found in the cocoanut in Java and other East 
Indian islands. It is, according to Dr. Kim. 
mins, a pure carbonate of lime, and the sha 
of the stone is sometimes round, sometimes pear. 
shaped, while the appearance is that of a white 
pearl without much lustre. Some of the stones 
are as large as cherries, and as hard as felspar 
or opal. They are very rarely found, and are 
regarded as precious stones by Orientals, and 
charms against disease or evil spirits by the na- 
tives. Stones of the kind are also found in the 
pomegranate and other East Indian fruits. Apa- 
tite has also been discovered in the midst of 
teak wood.— Engineering. 


Kerosene Oil-lamps.—Some late experiments 
in the laboratory of Cornell University show that 
the improved forms of lamps which have been 
introduced for burning petroleum, have the ef- 
fect of heating the oil in the lamps several de- 
grees higher than the older patterns. This effect 
is much increased by the action of the shades 
which reflect the heat down on the oi! in the 
globe. The consequence is that oils which might 
be safely burned in the lamps in use fifteen years 
ago, cannot be safely burned in the improved 
patterns, which require an oil that will not give 
off an inflammable vapor until it is heated to a 


higher test point than was before thought neces- 
sary. 


™ eens Ges 


Items. 


Inter- Collegiate Games.— The Independent says, the 
plan of intercollegiate games is no more necessary 
for the training and exercise of students than are 
inter-collegiate contests in studies and recitations. 
It has grown up solely from the lack of proper 
og education and restraint on the part of col- 
eges. It is the misconduct of Faculties organized in 
this form. There is plenty of opportunity for all 
necessary physical development on college grounds 
or in contests between chosen sides without break- 
ing in several times a term and wasting money, 
time and health in this way. It is high time for 
the colleges themselves to call a halt. Too many 
of those placed in authority to govern are lenient 
because it is popular with the students, or they, too, 
once belonged to a base-ball nine. 

We ask that the colleges take the whole subject 
of physical education for the students under their 
care, and conduct it as they do other studies with- 
out sending to other institutions, or inviting those 
from others, in order to test the capacity of their 
students. 


Chinese Progress.— The Presbyterian states that the 
government of China has recently sanctioned two 
measures which indicate an increased readiness to 
accept the advantages that may result from Western 
civilization. One of these is the sending out every 
two years of ten or more officials, each accompanied 
with an interpreter, to spend two years in travelling 
in Western countries. The other is the introduction 
of a scientific element into the competitive exami- 
nations for civil service. Hitherto the candidates 
have been examined only as to their proficiency in 
the ancient literature of China; but the new regula- 
tions require the examiners to institute a competi- 
tion in mathematics and physics to confer on the 

roficients the same degrees which have hitherto 
Geen given for literary studies. Civil and military 
engineering; international law and history are also 
included in the subjects to be examined. 


Progress of International Arbitration —In a pare 


read by Henry Richard, M. P., at the Guildhall 
Conference of the “ Association for the Reform and 
Codification of International Law,” held on 26th of 
Seventh Month, as reported in The Herald of Peace, 
several instances are mentioned of the application 
of the principle of Arbitration to disputes between 
governments, which have occurred in the last four 
ears. 
. One was a difference between Holland and the 
Republic of St. Domingo, arising out of the seizure 
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of a Dutch vessel; it was referred to the President 
of France, and promptly settled. 

Another was a dispute about the land claims of 
some German citizens in Fiji. After giving trouble 
to the diplomatists for several years, they were re- 
ferred last spring to two Commissioners, one German 
and one English; who, in a few weeks, came to a 
completely amicable and satisfactory settlement. 

Adispute between the United States and Spain 
about the seizure of an American ship at Manilla, 
on an alleged charge of smuggling, was settled by 
a reference to the Italian Minister at Washington. 

Claims for damages incurred during the war be- 
tween Chili and Peru, had been preferred by citi- 
zns Of England, France and Italy, against Chili. 
It was agreed in 1884 to refer these for settlement 
to Committees of Arbitration, each to be composed 
of a member from Chili, one from the Government 
to which the claimant belonged, and a third mem- 
ber to be appointed by the Emperor of Brazil. 

The next case is a question which arose between 
England and Russia respecting the Pendjeh bound- 
ary in Central Asia. The excitement and agitation 
to which that gave rise, are still fresh in the memory 
of many, nor can there be a doubt that there was a 
moment of a perilous and critical character in the 
relations of the two countries. The immediate point 
in dispute related to the interpretation of an agree- 
ment entered into between the two cabinets with 
regard to advancing, or attacking, on one side or 
the other. For a time there was a great deal of 
heat and passion, aggravated, as unhappily is so 
often the case, by the violence of some portion of 
the press on both sides. But timely attention was 
called to the fact that England and Russia were 
both parties to the Protocol of Paris, which pro- 
vided that when any serious misunderstanding arose 
between any of the signatory Powers, recourse should 
be had to the good offices of a friendly Power. 
Acting on this engagement, the English Govern- 
ment proposed to the Russian Government to “refer 
the difference to the sovereign of a friendly State, 
with a view to the settlement of the matter in a 
mode consistent with the honor of both States.” 
This overture was accepted, and all the difficulty 
which beset the question and all the vehemence of 
feeling to which it had given rise, disappeared as if 
by enchantment. The reference never actually took 
place. The mere consciousness of the fact that the 
matter had been withdrawn from the province of 
prejudice and passion, to that of reason and law, 
sufficed to allay the fever of excitement on both 
sides, which was the only real source of danger, and 
the quarrel died a natural death. 

A difference, which threatened to become very 
serious, arose between Germany and Spain, respect- 
ing the Caroline Islands. After a considerable 
amount of angry feeling had been provoked, and 
some menacing language had been used on both 
sides, Prince Bismark proposed to refer the point 
in dispute to the mediation of Pope Leo XIII., who 
soon found an adequate solution, and the difficulty 
at once disappeared. 
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It would be difficult to find a more striking 
proof of how little the real nature of Christianity 
is understood among its professors, than the 
prevalence among so many of them of the belief 
that war is not wrong in itself. 

_ The ingenuity of the human mind in pervert- 
ing the simple, straightforward truth, is marvel- 
lous; and those who become imbued with the 
spirit of casuistry, can persuade themselves that 
almost any proposition they wish to maintain, is 
true, however false and absurd. How else can 
we explain the fact, that men who profess to be 
the servants of Christ can sanction and .uphold 
the system of war? His mission was one of 
peace and good-will—the mission of war is death 
and destruction. He commanded his disciples, 


“resist not evil;” “love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you.” War teaches the soldier to 
kill his opponents, blow up their ships, burn 
their towns, and lay waste their country. Can 
we conceive of any two things more totally op 
posite in their character, than the meek, loving 
forgiving spirit enjoined by Christ; and the 
bloody, deceitful, revengeful and merciless nature 
cultivated by war? Military men have often 
borne witness to the fact, that men in battle be- 
come possessed with a spirit of evil, and an ex- 
citement in which there cannot exist that calm 
and reverent frame of mind into which religion 
leads. The root which produces such fruits must 
be evil in itself. 

We recently heard a friend describing the 
instruction communicated by a person (not a 
Friend) to a First-day school class of children, 
on the commandment “Thou shalt not kill.” 
He taught them that, while it would be wrong 
to kill their peaceable neighbors, yet this com- 
mand did not mean that they should not kill a 
burglar, or one who was attempting to rob or 
injure them, or a soldier in a hostile army, &c. 
This early impression of erroneous views into 
the minds of children has a powerful influence 
in preventing them in after years from receiving 
in simple faith the teachings of the Saviour, and 
obeying his commands. In too many cases those 
who profess to be the spiritual teachers of the 
people lead them astray—‘ The leaders of the 
people cause them to err.” 

No such evil result could follow from turning 
the attention of the children, early in life, to the 
Spirit of the Saviour, in their own hearts, who 
teaches as never man taught, even that Holy 
Spirit which it was promised should be poured 
out upon all. This “anointing which is truth 
and no lie,” would not lead them to explain 


away and set aside the clear commandments of 


Christ, but would in due season, as it was heeded 
and obeyed, enable them to understand more 
and more of the truths of his kingdom. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniTep StTates.—A statement prepared at the Trea- 
sury Department, to show the status of the three per 
cent. loan, makes the following exhibit: Total amount 
of loan, $305,581,250 ; redeemed under calls, $299,475,- 
850; purchased, $3,322,250; called and outstanding, 
$2,783,150. 

The total values of the exports of domestic bread- 
stuffs for the month ending Seventh Month 31st, 1887, 
were $15,736,218, against $11,567,624 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1886. 

The first bale of new cotton was received at Augusta, 
Georgia, on the 11th instant, and was classed as mid- 
dling. 

A syndicate of Buffalo capitalists has purchased a 
tract of timber land of about 400 square miles in North 
Carolina, comprising the greater part of Dare County 
and a portion of Tirrell County. The price paid was 
over $750,000. 

A vein of fine cannel coal has been discovered near 
Cloverport, Ky., it is reported, four feet thick. 

Convicts in the Nashville prison, to the number of 
over 400, have united in an appeal to the people of 
Tennessee to adopt the prohibitory amendment, and 
the chaplain of the institution certifies that the peti- 
tion is the voluntary work of the convicts. 

About forty Icelanders, including women and chil- 
dren, have arrived in this country, and are located, as 
a colony, at Sayreville, Middlesex County, New Jersey. 

An excursion train for Niagara Falls, on the Toledo, 
Peoria and Western Railroad, composed of six sleep- 
ing cars, six day coaches and chair cars, three baggage 
cars and two engines, dropped through a burning 
bridge over a dry run about three miles east of Chats- 
worth, Illinois, on the night of the 10th instant, while 
running at the rate of a mile a minute. There were 
nine hundred and sixty passengers on board from 
various points in Central Illinois, the majority of them, 


however, from Peoria. The number of killed is 
thought to be upwards of eighty, of the wounded a still 
larger number. The burning of the bridge is thought 
to have originated from prairie grass that had been 
fired by some of the section hands. 

Reports from many points in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana, fowa and Minnesota, indicate that 
rains fell generally in the Northwest on the 10th and 
llth instants, giving fresh life to crops, and aiding the 
people in checking the prairie and forest fires which 
have been raging. 

On and before the 15th instant, 244 cases of yellow 
fever had been reported at Key West, Florida. Of 
this number 136 were discharged cured, 50 died, and 
58 remained on the sick list. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 426, 
which was 166 less than occurred during the previous 
week, and 54 less than during the corresponding period 
last year. Of the foregoing 210 were males and 216 
females: 156 were under one year of age: 58 died of 
cholera infantum ; 46 of consumption ; 29 of marasmus ; 
25 of inanition ; 23 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 20 of debility ; 17 of inflammation of the brain; 
15 of typhoid fever; 13 of convulsions, and 12 of old 
age. 

O Markets, &c.— U. S. 43's, reg., 109; coupon, 110; 
4’s, reg., 127%; coupon, 127}; currency 6’s, 122 a 132. 

Cotton moved slowly on a basis of 104 cts. for mid- 
dling uplands. 

Bran was quiet, but steady, with sales of winter at 
$15.50 and $16.25 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was dull, but steadily held. 
Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family at $3.60; 125 
barrels Pennsylvania roller straight, at $4.15 ; 375 bar- 
rels Ohio and Indiana, straight, at $4.25; 500 barrels 
winter patent, at $4.37) a $4.60; 175 barrels Minne- 
sota, clear, at $4.10, and 625 barrels Minnesota, patent, 
at $4.50 a $4.65. Rye flour, $2.60 a $2.75 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat closed at 79} a 79} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, closed at 50 a 52 cts. 

No. 2 white oats closed at 34} a 34§ cts. 

Beef cattle were fairly active and }c. lower, at 3.a5 
cts. 

Sheep were active for the better grades, while the 
inferior grades were demoralized, at 2 a 4} cts. Lambs, 
at 3 a 7 cts. 

Hogs were active and firm, at 73 a 73 cts. 

Milch calves were fair at 4} a 64 cts. 

Milch cows were dull at $25 a $50. 

Fat cows were {c. lower, at 2 a 3} cts. 

ForE1Gn.—At several elections recently held to sup- 
ply vacancies in the English House of Commons, the 
Gladstonians have been successful, where their oppo- 
nents had theretofore been represented. This inspires 
the belief that the cause of Home Rule is gaining 
ground. 

The Land Bill has passed the House of Lords with 
the Commons’ Amendment, with a single important 
exception. 

Judge Flanegan’s West Clare tenants have decided 
to purchase their holdings, under the Land act, at 
fourteen years’ judicial rent, the landlord cancelling 
all arrears except for the current year, and those will 
be reduced. 

The tenants on the Ponsonby estate have engaged a 
civil engineer to supervise the construction of works of 
defence in preparation for expected evictions. Barri- 
cades are being erected and trenches and drains made, 
and in case of emergency the farms will be flooded from 
a bog. 

Le Paris announces that the English Government 
has requested of Flourens, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
that France name a date for the evacuation by France 
of the New Hebrides, and that Flourens, in reply, de- 
clined to do so until France shall be informed of the 
nature of England’s policy in regard to Egypt and as 
to the neutralization of the Suez Canal. 

The cholera continues to prevail with much fatality 
on the island of Malta. 

The inquiry conducted by the Italian Ministry of 
Commerce into the effect of the American trade upon 
the orange and lemon production of Italy has been 
concluded. The report states that California can sup- 
ply the American market throughout the year; that in 
Florida the plantations are not situated on land suita- 
ble for the growth of oranges, while in regard to Louisi- 
anna the opinion is expressed that Italy has nothing to 
fear, the season there being of brief duration. 

Tirnova, Eighth Month 14.—Prince Ferdinand was 
enthusiastically welcomed on his arrival here on Satur- 
day night. To-day he attended a Te Deum in the 
Cathedral. From the Cathedral, with a brilliant mili- 
tary and official escort, he proceeded to the Hall of the 
Great Sobranje. 
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The Sobranje was in session, and when the Prince 
entered he was greeted with prolonged cheering. The 
Metropolitan delivered an address and administered 
the oath to the Prince, who thereupon signed the Con- 
stitution. M. Stoiloff, the Prime Minister, on behalf 
of Prince Ferdinand, read a proclamation saying : 

“ We, Ferdinand, by the grace of God and the will 
of the people, Prince of Bulgaria, announce to our well 
idevel people that we assume the government of the 
country. We will rule in accordance with the consti- 
tution with intent to promote its glory, greatness and 
development. We shall always be ready to sacrifice 
our life for its happiness. 

On the 15th instant, a great conflagration occurred 
in Scutari, opposite Constantinople. One thousand 
houses and two places of worship were destroyed and 
two women and one child were burnt to death. Thou- 
sands of persons are homeless, The Sultan has donated 
£3000 for the sufferers and has appointed a relief com- 
mittee. 

The Marine Hospital Bureau is informed that small- 

x and yellow fever are raging in Havanna, Cuba. 

Juring Seventh Month there were 104 deaths from 
yellow fever and 112 from small-pox. 
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Philada., $2, vol. 61, and for John Vail, Io., $2, vol. 
61; from Edward Richie, Philada., $2, vol. 61, and for 
Edward B. Richie, N. J., and Elizabeth Allen, Phila., 
$2 each, vol. 61; from Nicholas D. Tripp, Agent, N. Y., 
$24, being $2 each for Mary M. Otis, Gilbert Weaver, 
Samuel G. Cook, Lydia C. Hoag, George Hoag, Wil- 
liam R. Hazard, Hazard Library, Isaac Hazard, John 
W. Hazard, Persis E. Hallock, Phebe J. Sampson, and 
Edward Simkin, vol. 61; from Dorcas B. Robinsgn, 
R. 1., $2, vol. 61; from Isaac Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 61; 
from Joshua Jefleris, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Reuben 
Satterthwaite, Del., $2, vol. 61; from Daniel Williams, 
Agent, O., $38, being $2 each for Asa Branson, Bran- 
son D. Sidwell, David Branson, Sarah Purviance, Jacob 
Holloway, Thomas Conrow, Joseph Bailey, Mary 
Chandler, Mary Ann Holloway, Mary A. Mitchell, 
John C. Hoge, Edwin F. Holloway, Juliann H. Bran- 
son, Charles Stratton, Maria Walker, Mary J. French, 
Margaret Hobson, William L. Ashton, and Asa G. 
Holloway, vol. 61; from Joseph E. Maule, Philada., 
$2, vol. 61; from Richard Cadbury, Philada., $2, vol. 
61; from Rebecca P. Brooks, Philada., $2, vol. 61; 
from Caroline W. Bacon, N.J., $2, vol. 61; from Hetty 


Ann Bellah, Del., $2, vol. 61; from Joel Thom 
Del., $2, vol. 61; from Jonathan Eldridge, Pa,, $2, yo), 
61, and for Mary Eldridge, $2, vol. 61; from Henry 
Horn, Agent, Ind., $6, being $2 each for H. W. Horn, 
Nathan Overman, and Penninah Jordan, vol. 61, 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WANTED 
A woman teacher for Friends’ School at Easton, 
New Jersey, to enter upon her duties at the opening 
of autumn term, next month. One who has had ex. 
perience in teaching preferred. 
Application may be made to SerH WARRINGTON or 
Mary W. Strokes, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J, 








WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent to J.G. WILLIAMs, Supt. 
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Diep, of heart disease, at his residence near Waynes- 
ville, Warren County, Ohio, on the 30th of Fourth 
Month, 1887, BenJAMIN MATHER, in the 65th year of 
his age, an esteemed member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. He was firmly attached to the 
principles of Friends, and bore a lingering illness with 
Christian resignation. 

, at the residence of John Emmons, Thornburg, 
Iowa, on the 3rd of Sixth Month, 1887, Saran C, 
MICHENER, in the 46th year of her age, wife of Wm. 
F. Michener, and member of Hickory Grove Monthly 
and Particular Meeting of Friends. She had gone 
(accompanied by her husband and little son) to attend 
Hickory Grove Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Coal Creek, Iowa, on the 28th of Fifth Mo. 1887. She 
was able to attend the meetings, and started home; but 
had not travelled far, when they were obliged to re- 
turn to Thornburg on account of her indisposition; 
disease made rapid progress, and death ended her suf- 
ferings after about four and one-half day’s sickness, 
which being so violent she was able to converse but 
little. She was convinced of Friends’ principles, and 
joined that Society, near eighteen years ago. Through 
much tossing and tribulation, we believe she was en- 
abled to keep her head above the billows, and at sea- 
sons to rejoice in the God of her salvation, whom she 
was most concerned to serve. Having much sympathy 
for the suffering and needy, way opened for her to be- 
come a sympathizer and benefactor of such: which 
brought peace and comfort to her soul—realizing the 
truth of our Saviour’s declaration when on earth, 
“That inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Her departure was calm and peaceful, and her bereaved 
relatives have the comforting hope that her end was 
crowned with peace, and that she was enabled to sing 
praises on the banks of deliverance. 

, at his home, near Rich Square, N. C., Sixth 
Mo. 9th, 1887, Wrii1tAm L. CopEeLanp, son of Eli C, 
and Mariah Copeland, (the latter deceased) in the 38rd 
year of his age, a member of Rich Square Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. This dear Friend cheerfully and 
patiently bore a lingering illness of more than three 
months. Very fervent were his petitions that he might 
be enabled to bear all his sufferings with Christian 
—— and resignation; often adding, that the Lord 
nad a purpose in so afflicting him. Near the end he 
remarked to those around him, ‘That he saw no need 
of being sad, that he was happy.” In the removal of 
this dear Friend, his relatives and friends feel that 
they have sustained a great loss; yet there is one joy, 
we doubt not that it is for him an endless gain. 

, on the morning of the 23rd of Sixth Mo. 1887, 
JAMES WILFRED, son of the above William L. Cope- 
land, and Sarah J. Copeland, aged nearly fifteen 
months. 

, at his residence in Montgomery Co., Pa., on 
the 27th of Sixth Mo. 1887, Jerem1an ComFort, in 
the 72d year of his age, a member of Gwynedd Month- 
ly and Plymouth Particular Meeting of Friends. Hav- 
ing for some time been impressed with the belief, that 
his life would not be prolonged much beyond the 
allotted span of three score and ten, he was prepared 
to receive the information, that medical skill was un- 
availing. While testifying that, “It is only through 
His mercy that any are saved,” several times expr 
that he saw “nothing in his way:” and was, it is be- 
lieved, enabled to experience the truth of the Psalm- 
ist’s declaration: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee.” “ad oie 














